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Arise! Awake! And stop not 



till the Goal is reached. 
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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 

1. We praise the name ghrta in this 
sacrifice, and offer it with salutations. May 
the four-horned Brahma listen to this praise. 
May the white god ( gaura ) perfect this 
sacrifice. 1 

Rg-Veda 4.58.2 
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2. He has four horns, three feet, two 
heads, seven hands and is bound at three 
places. He, the bull, roars aloud. He, the 
great luminous being, has entered mortals 
everywhere. 2 

Rg-Veda 4.58.3 



* Two more well-known mystical verses of Vamadeva which remind us of the riddles 

of Dlrghatamas. ..... . 

1. The meaning is after Sayana who says ‘Brahma* and the ‘white god refer to Agm 

identified with Sun. The four horns are the four Vedas. But in his commentary 
on Taittinva Aranyaka he says ghrta means the self-luminous Reality, ndma (name) means 
Om, and the four horns mean the four sound elements of Om — a, u, m and the unexpressed 
one. (Cf. Mahanarayano panisad, trans. Swami Vimalananda, Ramakrishna Math, 

Madras-4, p. 138.) . „ r 1 

2 . This important verse has many interpretations. Patanjah in his Mahabnajva links 

it to speech (vdk). Accordingly, grammarians explain the, stanza as follows. The four 
horns — ndma (noun), dkhyata (verb), upasarga (preposition) and nipdta (indeclinable particles) 
Three feet — kdla tray a (past, present, future). Two heads — nitya sabda (eternal sound) 
and anitya sabda (uttered speech). Seven hands— seven vibhaktis (inflexions, case endings). 
Bound at three places — chest, neck, head. The bull — sabda brahman. Sayana in his 
Rg-Veda commentary says /that the verse refers to Agni which may be identified either 
with Yaina (sacrifice) or with Surya (the Sun). Accordingly he offers two different 
pretations. Four horns— in the case of sacrifice means the four Vedas (in the case of the 
Sun, the four cardinal points of the horizon). Three feet the three daily sacrifices (or, 
in the case of the Sun, morning, noon and evening). Two heads— two particular sacrifices 
called brahmaudans and pravargya (or day and night). Seven hands— the seven metres (or 
seven rays or six seasons and the year). Three bonds— mantra, kalpa, brdhmana (or earth, 
air sky). Vrsabha — one who showers benefits — applies to both sacnfie and the Sun 
However, in his commentary on Mahanarayanopanisad (see Swami Vimalananda s translation) 
Sayana takes the stanza to mean Om metaphorized as a bull. 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



An overview of the Ramakrishna 
Movement is presented in this month’s 



EDITORIAL. 

The inaugural address given by Srimat 
Swami Vireswaranandaji Maharaj at the 
opening session of the Second Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission Convention has for its 
central theme the relevance of the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
in solving the problems facing the world 
today. 

In THROUGH DEATH TO IMMORTALITY 

Swami Yatiswarananda compares the 
Christian and Hindu views on immortality. 
The article, found among the Swami’s 
papers, is the transcript of a talk given at 
the Vedanta Centre of Philadelphia of which 
he was the founder-president. 



Man encounters Karma at all times 
everywhere. Karma is impelled by desires 
which seem to be endless. However, there 
is a meaning behind all this. The reader 
will discover this meaning and gain a new 
light on his spiritual destiny in the luminous 
article to encounter karma by Swami 
Shraddhananda, head of the Vedanta Society 
of Sacramento, U.S.A. 

The illustrated article early days of 
belur math by Swami Soraeswarananda of 
Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, gives you a 
glimpse into the starting of the Belur 
Monastery, the daily routine of the monks 
of those days, and the way the great 
apostles of Sri Ramakrishna lived and taught 
the junior monks. The article is based on 
painstaking research. 

The first instalment of practice of the 



presence of god by Swami Budhananda, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, New 
Delhi, is a lucid interpretative summary of 
the teachings of Brother Lawrence. 

The message of the river is a brilliant 
dramatization of a very important contem- 



porary theme : river pollution. Its talented 
author Swami Sastrananda is the secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 

w 

Chandigarh. When a Hindi version of the 
play was first enacted as part of an annual 
fiesta at the Ashrama, it drew hearty 
appreciation from the audience and the local 
press. 

A thorough analysis of almost every aspect 
of faith and reason is given in the first 
instalment of faith, reason and 
realization by Swami Adiswarananda, head 
of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre, 
New York, 

recollection is Swami Jitatmananda’s 
translation of Smaran by Mohit Lai 
Majumdar, one of the finest poetical tributes 
paid to Swami Vivekananda in the Bengali 
language. 

This month’s profile is on Benjamin W. 
Arnett, a Bishop who spoke for American 
blacks at the World Parliament of Religions 
held in Chicago in 1893. Its author Dr. 
Betty Robinson is a devotee from New 
York. 

In this month’s forum for inter- 
religious UNDERSTAND! NG Prof. S. S. 
Raghavachar, former Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Mysore University, 
shows how the major religions share five 
common fundamentals. 

The open-air shrines on the grounds of 
the Vedanta Society of Southern California’s 
monastery at Trabuco Canyon serve as a 
reminder of the importance of world religions 
and a testimony to the ideal of harmony 
lived and taught by Sri Ramakrishna. Our 
readers will find that to walk along this 
shrine trail with a competent guide like 
Swami Buddhananda of the Ramakrishna 
Monastery, Trabuco, California, is indeed a 

WALK TO GREATER UNDERSTANDING. 




THE RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT : AN OVERVIEW— I 

(EDITORIAL) 



Renewal and reform 

One of the remarkable phenomena in the 
history of civilization is the persistence and 
irrepressible growth of religion. Kings ruled 
and died, empires rose and fell, institutions 
grew and decayed, philosophies were 
propounded and discarded. But, overcom- 
ing tremendous obstacles and hostile forces, 
religions of the world have been growing 
from strength to strength. The secret of 
their success lies in a continual process of 
self-renewal 

According to Lester F. Ward (1841- 
1913), one of the founders of sociology in 
America, every culture has a power within 
it for what he calls ‘social telesis’ or goal- 
oriented progress. When the vigour of a 
culture slackens and its growth gets stunted, 
autocorrective forces come into operation. 
A careful study of history reveals that the 
autocorrective impulse has always come 
from religion. All the recuperative powers 
of a culture are stored in religion. Given 
the proper conditions, religion can rejuven- 
ate a culture again and again. When for 
any reason this process of self-renewal is 
stopped, that culture or civilization dies. 
The ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, 
Greece and Rome disappeared because the 
religions supporting these cultures failed to 
produce the life-giving impulses needed for 
their survival. 

There is an indissoluble connection 
between religion and culture. Says 
Christopher Dawson : ‘We are just begin- 
ning to understand how intimately and pro- 
foundly the vitality of any society is bound 
up in its religion. It is the religious impulse 
which supplies the cohesive force that 
unifies the society and the culture. The 
great civilizations of the world do not 
produce the great religions as a kind of 



cultural by-product ; in a very real sense, 
the great religions are the foundation on 
which the great civilizations rest. A society 
which has lost its religion becomes sooner 
or later a society which has lost its culture.’ 1 
If Indian civilization has endured so long, 
it is only because of the tremendous 
vitality of the Hindu religion supporting it. 

And the vitality of the Hindu religion has 
been maintained by a continual process of 
self-renewal. The quickening impulse for 
the rejuvenation of religion comes from a 
divine source. When virtue declines and 
evil prospers, a special manifestation of the 
Divine known as the Avatar appears and 
starts the rejuvenation process. The 
accumulated dirt and debris of outmoded 
customs and ideas are cleared, hidden 
sources of power are tapped and a new 
vitality flows into the old religion. 

Occasionally, however, divisive tendencies 
become manifest in a religion by a process 
similar to what Ward calls ‘cultural 
mutation’. The result is a reform movement 
which usually tries to cut itself away from 
the traditional ethos and build for it new 
values, doctrines, customs and social norms. 
If the ‘cultural mutation’ is too radical, it 
leads to the formation of a new religion. 
This was how Buddhism and Sikhism 
developed from Hinduism, Christianity from 
Judaism and Protestantism from Catholicism. 
Otherwise such reform movements soon 
peter out and are reabsorbed into the parent 
ethos as a new sect or caste. 

The Movement associated with the names 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
aimed at renewal and not reformation of 
the Hindu religion. Swamiji, who had a 

t Christopher Dawson, Inquiries into Religion 
and Culture (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957), 
p. 295. 
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deep knowledge of the past and a clear 
vision of the future, knew very well the 
danger of a reform movement ending up 
as a narrow sect. He was eager to take 
necessary precautions to avoid such a fate 
for the Ramakrishna Movement. He did 
not want to add one more sect to a religion 
already bristling with innumerable sects and 
castes. His aim was a total awakening or 
rejuvenation of the whole of Hinduism. 



Self -renewal through dialectical comple- 
mentarity 

Self-renewal of religion must be carefully 
distinguished from reformation. The 
Ramakrishna Movement fulfils all the 
criteria of self-renewal. In the first place, 
self-renewal is an all-inclusive transform- 
ation spreading through the whole religion. 
A reform movement works on the principle 
of exclusion and affects only a part of 
religion and society. Another difference is 
that self-renewal processes are started by 
divine teachers known as Avatars whose 
power sustains them for centuries. Reform 
movements are the work of ordinary 
individuals and do not last long. A third 
difference is that a reform movement always 
harps on the defects of the parent religion. 
It is very often the collective expression of 
the repressed rage of a section of people. 
Whereas self-renewal always stresses the 
positive and brighter aspects of religion. It 
is a process of revitalizing the ancient and 
eternal principles of religion and adapting 
them to the needs of the age. Lastly, the 
most important difference is that a reform 
movement is an attempt to impose certain 
ideas on society from outside. On the con- 
trary, self-renewal is a natural, free growth 
of the inherent powers of religion going on 
within the main body of society. That is 
why Swamiji said, T do not believe in 
reform. I do not dare to put myself in the 
position of God and dictate to our society 
“This way thou shouldst move and not 



that.” ’ 2 ‘My ideal is growth, expansion, 
development on national lines ... I only 
ask you to go forward and complete the 
practical realization of the scheme of human 
progress that has been laid out in the most 
perfect order by our ancestors / 3 Self- 
renewal only attempts to remove the 
obstacles to growth which then takes place 
naturally. History teaches us that the growth 
of a culture or society follows a dialectical 
pattern. 

Dialectic is a term used to describe the 
development of ideas in the mind. There are 
different views of dialectics. According to 
Hegel the development of a mature concept 
takes place in three steps. There first arises 
in the mind a positive idea in the form of 
a notion or desire— the thesis. This in turn 
is opposed by a negative idea— the antithesis. 
Out of the conflict of these two there 
emerges the mature, fully developed con- 
cept— the synthesis. The great German 
philosopher believed that human history 
could be explained on the basis of a 
similar process going on in the cosmic mind. 
Historical events are the theses, antitheses 
and syntheses of the dialectics of history. A 
modified version of this theory was adopted 
by Karl Marx. 

We need not accept the Hegelian or 
Marxian concept of dialectics based on con- 
flict, violence and destruction. But we 
should not ignore the concept of the 
dialectical process itself, for it does not go 
against the Indian view of life. The 
dialectical process is based on three premises. 
One, the nature of the universe reveals a 
contradictory structure. This is in accord 
with the Indian view that the phenomenal 
universe is full of dvandva, polarities or 
antinomies : knowledge and ignorance, good 
and evil, happiness and sorrow, etc. Two, 



2- The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol. 3, p. 
213. 

3. Ibid., p. 195-96. 
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everything in the phenomenal universe is 
unstable and is constantly undergoing self- 
transformation. That is, change is inherent 
in nature and is not produced by an external 
supernatural force. This idea is in accord 
with the Indian concept of universal evol- 
ution or parinama. Three, these changes are 
not haphazard but take place according to 
a definite pattern or law. 

The Indian view of dialectics is not based 
on violence and destruction but on the 
principle of coexistence and complemen- 
tarity. Purusa and Prakrti are entirely 
different categories, and yet they peacefully 
coexist together and create the whole 
universe. The Upanisads give several 
examples to illustrate this principle of 
dialectical complementarity. Father and 
mother are different, but not conflicting, 
characters ; they are complementary to each 
other and give rise to progeny. Similarly 
the contact of teacher and student gives rise 
to instruction, the contact of earth and the 
sky gives rise to air, and so on . 4 The whole 
creation is the result of the cooperation of 
seemingly contradictory forces. 

The political history of India is no doubt 
marked by battles and wars, but the cultural 
history of the country gives a different 
picture. Indian culture developed by the 
continual integration of the opposing forces 
of history. No shade of religious thought 
was excluded or suppressed. During the 
Vedic period a kind of monotheism coexisted 
with rational enquiry. The union of these 
two streams of thought produced the 
Upanisads. Soon there appeared the 

Bhagavata cult. Sri Krsna united it with 
the Upanisads, and the result was the 
Bhagavad-Glta. The advent of Buddha and 
the introduction of new lines of thought by 
Buddhism created a great ferment in Indian 
culture and led to the development of a 
number of schools of philosophy. Then 
arose the great Samkara who integrated the 

4 - Cf. TaUtiriya U panijad, 1.3. 2-4. 



best elements of Buddhism into Hinduism 
and effected an all-round unification of 
Hindu culture. The invasion of Islam in 
the eleventh century produced great socio- 
political changes. The shock was soon 
absorbed by Hinduism owing to the work 
of a number of teachers like Ramanuja, 
Ramananda, Caitanya and others who 
stressed self -surrender to God and the 
brotherhood of man. Thus Hinduism has 
been growing through the centuries by a 
process of dialectical integration of diverse 
streams of thought. 

The latest and most serious threat to 
Indian culture came with the political con- 
quest of India by Western powers. The 
nineteenth century saw India facing two 
challenges. One was the poverty and 
backwardness of the masses. The second 
one was the challenge of Western culture. 
The encounter with Western culture produced 
three important effects on Hindu society. 
It dragged Hindu society into the stream 
of European culture with its ideals of dignity 
of labour, work efficiency, organizational 
discipline, democratic justice and a casteless, 
open society. Secondly, it broke the 
Hindu’s intellectual isolation and exposed 
him to Western positivist philosophies, 
science and technology. Thirdly, it 
introduced Hinduism to a new dimension 
of religious consciousness in Christianity 
with its image of a Saviour who lived and 
suffered for sinners and the downtrodden. 
The sight of highly educated, dedicated and 
organized Christian missionaries working 
among the poor and opening schools, 
colleges and hospitals was something new 
to Hindus accustomed to seeing only selfish, 
ignorant hereditary priests and wo rid -negat- 
ing wandering monks of their own religion. 
This opened their eyes to new possibilities 
for religion in the field of social service. 

These were the challenges that Hinduism 
faced in the nineteenth century. Regarding 
the manner of meeting these challenges, the 
reformers of the period were arrayed in two 
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groups. One group advocated a wholesale 
adoption of the Western ethos while the 
other advocated a return to the idyllic age 
of the Vedas in total disregard of later 
historical developments. Swami Vivek- 
ananda saw the mistakes of both. He knew 
very well that it was futile to attempt to 
put the clock back. The challenge of 
Western culture had to be met by absorb- 
ing the best elements of that culture into 
Indian culture. Swamiji understood that 
this absorption was an unavoidable historical 
process dictated by the law of dialectical 
complementarity followed by Indian culture. 
Arnold Toynbee has pointed out that 
civilizations grow in response to external 
challenges and by releasing their inner 
spiritual energies. Swami Vivekananda too 
saw clearly that India had to meet her new 
challenges by releasing her spiritual reserves 
and this process would lead to a rejuven- 
ation of Hinduism. The integration of 
Indian culture by the rejuvenation of 
Hinduism was one of the great achievements 
of Swami Vivekananda. It was the con- 
structive role that Swamiji played at a 
critical period in Indian history that made 
C. Rajagopalachari, the first Governor- 
General of free India, declare : ‘Swami 
Vivekananda saved Hinduism and saved 
India. But for him we would have lost our 
religion and would not have gained our 
freedom. We therefore owe everything to 
Swami Vivekananda.’ It is the work of 
Swamiji, who stood at one of the great 
watersheds of history, that has given the 
Ramakrishna Movement its historic 

imcortance. 

Swamiji* s plan for religious self -renewal 

Swami Vivekananda’s firsthand knowledge 
of the masses of India, his deep study of 
Hindu scriptures and Western thought, his 
understanding of Sri Ramakrishna’s 

mission on earth and his own prophetic 
intuition enabled him to arrive at certain 



important conclusions regarding the self- 
renewal and integration of Hinduism. 

Swamiji’s first conclusion was that if the 
Ramakrishna Movement was to represent 
the whole of Hinduism it should accept the 
common bases of Hinduism as its philos- 
ophy . 5 Swamiji’s restatement of the 
fundamentals of Hinduism (which accepted 
dualism, qualified monism and nondualism 
as representing different degrees of realiz- 
ation) is often called ‘Neo-Vedanta’. He 
accepted the Upanisads and the Gita as the 
main scriptures with the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna serving as a commentary on 
them. It was in accordance with this belief 
that the early centres of the Ramakrishna 
Order in the West were named ‘Vedanta 
Centres’, and not ‘Ramakrishna Ashramas*. 

Swamiji’s second conclusion was that 
Vedanta had certain life-giving principles 
which when applied in practical life could 
solve the day-to-day problems of individuals 
and even the social and political problems of 
the country. For this, the ancient spiritual 
doctrines had to be re-interpreted in terms 
of modem thought. The body of tnese 
refurbished, revitalized doctrines is some- 
times called ‘Practical Vedanta’. Its cen- 
tral principle is to bridge the gulf separat- 
ing the sacred and the secular by converting 
work into worship and by stressing the 
potential divinity of the soul. Advaita 
Vedanta had for too long been identified 
with Maya, and become a philosophy of 
escape. Swamiji played down Maya (used 
it sparingly only in defensive polemics) 
and stressed the omnipresence, power and 
glory of Brahman. 

The third conclusion arrived at by Swami 
Vivekananda was that renewal and integra- 
tion of Hinduism was impossible unless the 
masses were involved. It was imperative 
that the highest principles of religion were 
made available to the poorest and the lowest 

5. See Complete Works, vol. 3, p. 287, and 
vol. 5 (1973), p. 226. 
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people. Since the masses were utterly poor 
and backward, the urgent need was to 
improve their material condition first. They 
must be given education, food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care. It is strange that 
this insight had escaped the reformers of 
the last century who were busy with widow 
remarriage, abolition of idol worship and 
other inanities. 

Another important conclusion of Swamiji 
was that religious principles would acquire 
credibility only when a person actually 
demonstrated their truth in his own life. The 
forces of religion need a living focus in the 
form of an ideal person, otherwise they will 
lack power and dynamism. Universal 
principles need a universal Person as its 
exemplar, one who has directly experienced 
every dimension of religious consciousness, 
one who can respond to every form of 
spiritual aspiration, one who can serve as a 
link between the ancient and the modern 
and between the East and the West. Swamiji 
saw in his master Sri Ramakrishna a living 
example of such a universal Person. 

However, Swamiji was fully aware that 
one of the major causes of dissent among 
religious people is the overstressing of the 
Personality and attempting to derive 
principles from the Personality. Swamiji 
therefore put principles before the 
Personality. He taught the principles of 
religion without stressing the Avatarhood of 
his Master who was presented as their best 
exemplar. People could therefore follow 
the principles without feeling compelled to 
worship Sri Ramakrishna as their ista or 
even as the Avatar of the Age. This free- 
dom in the acceptance of a divine Ideal has 
given to the Ramakrishna Movement great 
adaptability and absorbing capacity. The 
projection of the image of Sri Ramakrishna 
in such a way as to give it all the integrat- 
ing power of a cult, at the same time giving 
it the expansiveness of a universal ideal, is 
another proof of the wisdom and foresight 
shown by Swami Vivekananda in formulat- 



ing the guiding principles of the Ramakrishna 
Movement. 

Swamiji’s fifth conclusion, which he 
arrived at after a great deal of reflection 
and hesitation, was that in order to make 
his ideas work, in order to perpetuate the 
teachings and mission of his Master, there 
was the need for a machinery— ‘a machinery 
which will bring noble ideas to the door of 
everybody’— an organization of selfless and 
dedicated people. It was with this aim that 
he started the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Swami ji’s vision of the Ramakrishna 
Movement 

The rejuvenation and integration of 
Hinduism, however, forms only one of the 
two aims of the Ramakrishna Movement. 
Its other aim is the creation of a universal 
religion for the regeneration of mankind. 
Even as far back as the end of the nine- 
teenth century Swami Vivekananda had 
foreseen that Western culture was facing the 
danger of being destroyed by the newly 
unleashed forces of science and technology, 
socio-political ideas and wealth and 
pleasure. The spiritual ideal had to be 
reestablished in the hearts of men and their 
energies had to be directed towards spiritual 
fulfilment. 

The first step necessary for this is the 
harmony of religions. For the restoration 
of peace and to contain the forces of 
ignorance, religions of the world must work 
in harmony with one another. This becomes 
possible only when people recognize certain 
features common to all religions and learn 
to respect the unique features of every 
religion. 

However, Swamiji understood that the 
non-Indian religions would not by them- 
selves be able to stem the tide of decadence 
in the West. The fundamental laws of the 
spiritual world have not been scientifically 
formulated in these religions and as such 
they cannot withstand the onslaught of 
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scientific materialism. Moreover, their 
narrow creedal formulas contain seeds of 
dissension and conflict. The rational and 
spiritual principles of Vadanta are necessary 
to ensure harmony among religions and to 
awaken the spiritual consciousness of 
mankind. The peaceful coexistence of all 
religions with Vedanta acting as the unifying 
and guiding principle : this was what 

Swamiji meant by Universal Religion, and 
not the triumph of one religion by the 
destruction of all the others. The establish- 
ment of such a Universal Religion every- 
where in the world to inspire and guide all 
men and women towards the highest spiri- 
tual realization is the second aim or ideal 
of the Ramakrishna Movement. 

Swami Vivekananda understood that 
Western civilization could be saved only by 
an infusion of Vedantic spirituality. This 
meant that Vedanta had to be taken out of 
the hands of a privileged few and carried to 
other parts of the world. This was also, 
Swamiji rightly understood, a historical 
necessity. For a nation can grow only by 
sharing its wealth— material and spiritual— 
with other nations. One of the main causes 
for the downfall of India was that she 
narrowed herself and stopped communicat- 
ing with other nations during the Middle 
Ages. In other words, the spiritual rejuven- 
ation of India is directly dependent on the 
spiritual regeneration of the rest of the 
world. 

It is the linking of these two— self-renewal 
of Hinduism and the spiritual awakening of 
the West— that is the most important achieve- 
ment of Swami Vivekananda and his great 
contribution to world thought and the 
progress of civilization.. Together they from 
Swamiji’s twofold vision of the future of 
mankind, and his mission on earth. They 
also form the two great ideals of the Rama- 
krishna Movement. The Movement has a 
special significance at the national level and 
3 more general significance at the global 
level. Swamiji’s twofold vision gives the 



Movement its depth and width, its social 
and spiritual dimensions. 

The five streams of the Ramakrishna 
Movement 

The word ‘movement’ is defined by the 
Random House Dictionary as ‘a diffusely 
organized or heterogeneous group of people 
or organizations tending toward or favouring 
a generalized common goal.’ In other 
words, a movement is not restricted to one 
particular institution or organization but 
involves vast numbers and diverse types of 
people. It is a wave of new awareness 
animating the minds of millions of people 
and changing their beliefs, attitudes, emo- 
tions and actions. It is the transformation 
of human character effected by a movement 
that distinguishes it from a secular human 
trend or fashion like the use of Coca-Cola 
or bluejeans. 

A great spiritual movement is something 
like a mighty tidal wave surging across the 
world. It is started by a great divine 
Personality endowed with infinite love, 
compassion and power. He lives a new 
ideal suited to that age and by his infallible 
samkalpa or will gives a new turn to world 
thought. Waves of spiritual power radiate 
from him in all directions. Whoever is 
drawn into this circle of spiritual influence 
finds himself moving forward on the spiri- 
tual path without much effort on his part. 
Says Swami Vivekananda : ‘Mere thoughts 
are like little wavelets; fresh impulses to 
vibrations come to them simultaneously 
until at last one great wave seems to stand 
up and swallow up the rest. These 
universal thought-waves seem to recur 
every five hundred years, when invariably the 
great wave typifies and swallows up the 
others. It is this which constitutes a 
prophet. He focuses in his own mind the 
thought of the age in which he is living and 
gives it back to mankind in concrete form .* 6 



6. Ibid., vol. 6 (1978), p. 134. 
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According to Swamiji a new age dawns at 
intervals of live hundred years. 

Every age has its prophet. Sri Rama- 
krishna is believed to be the prophet of the 
modern age. Why ? Because he is the 
prototype, herald and exemplar of the spirit 
of this age. A fuller awareness and mani- 
festation of the potential divinity of man, 
a search for direct experience of the ultimate 
Truth, and a spirit of harmony and 
acceptance— these three constitute the spirit 
of the modern age. And these three 

attributes find their best expression in the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna and his teachings. 7 

Sri Ramakrishna is the prime mover of 
the Ramakrishna Movement. He is its 
source of inspiration, its sustaining power 
and its ultimate goal. He is its supreme 
ideal, common focus and unifying substra- 
tum. From that fountainhead have sprung 
five streams which together constitute the 
Ramakrishna Movement. 

The main stream consists of the twin 
institutions, the Ramakrishna Order (Math) 
and the Ramakrishna Mission. The Rama- 
krishna Order is a purely monastic organiz- 
ation of unmarried, ordained Hindu 
sannyasins. Though the Order admits 
men belonging to different religions, the 
ordinati6n ipso facto makes them Hindu. 
Strictly speaking, the Ramakrishna Order is 
only a part and continuation of the Puri 

ii it — i — 

7* It is also believed by the followers of Sri 
Ramakrishna that a universal awakening of the 
spiritual consciousness of mankind (like the state 
that prevailed during the Vedic Age) has taken 
place in the modern age through the prayers and 
sadhana of the Master. Says Mahapurush Shiv- 
ananda Maharaj: ‘Swami Vivekananda once 

said, “In' this age the Brahma kundalim— the 
Mother who is responsible for the creation, pre- 
servation and destruction of the universe — has 
been awakened by the fervent prayers of Sri 
Ramakrishna.” No wonder the individual 
kundalim will be awakened now ! That is why 
we see symptoms of a great spiritual upsurge 
everywhere.’ For Seekers of God , trans. Swami 
Vividishananda and Swami Gambhirananda (Cal- 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1975), pp. 7-8. 

2 



Order of the great DaSanami trunk of Hindu 
monasticism. But it is an autonomous 
Order with its own traditions and values. 
Its origin may be traced to 1886 when Sri 
Ramakrishna himself one day gave ochre 
robes to a group of his young disciples, and 
sent them to beg their food. 8 After his death 
sixteen of his young disciples formed them- 
selves into a brotherhood which was 
registered as a religious body in 1901. 9 The 
present structure of the Order is essentially 
a creation of Swami Vivekananda and is 
based on the rules framed by him. An 
important point which distinguishes the 
Order from the Mission, and also from 
other orthodox Hindu monastic orders, is 
that it is dedicated to the cult of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 10 The monks carry on worship and 
other cultic activities not only as a part of 
their personal devotional exercises but also 
as a sacred duty of keeping alive the new 
sampradaya (tradition) of the age and the 
parampara (lineage) of the Incarnate Teacher 
for the welfare of humanity. Only an 
organization of pure and selfless monks can 
protect and keep in circulation the original 
inspiration and power of a prophet. It is 
for this reason that Swami Vivekananda has 
spoken of the Order as the mystical body 
of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The other institution called the Rama- 
krishna Mission was founded by Swami 
Vivekananda in 1897 and registered as a 
separate institution in 1909. 11 It is a purely 

8- When Lady Minto, the Vicereine of India, 
visiting the Belur Math in 1910, remarked that 
the Ramakrishna Math was a creation of Swami 
Vivekananda, Mahapurush Maharaj at once cor- 
rected her saying, ‘We did not found this Order. 
It was the Master who brought it into being dur- 
ing his illness. At that time he instructed Swamiji 
and others as to how this . Order was to be 
organized and conducted.’ Cf. Swami Gambhir- 
ananda, History of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1957), p. 7. 

9. Ibid., p. 144. 

10. cf. ibid. 

11. Ibid., p. 184. 
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philanthropic organization involving the 
active cooperation of a large number of lay 
people but controlled by monks. It runs 
several hospitals, dispensaries, schools, 
colleges and religious and cultural centres. 
However, its most important activity which 
has earned for it unstinted praise from the 
Government and the public is the extensive 
relief work carried out by it during times 
of famine, floods, drought, epidemics and 
other calamities. 

The Ramakrishna Order and Mission with 
their 117 centres together form the first 
stream of the Ramakrishna Movement. The 
second stream of the Movement comprises 
the Sarada Order (Math) of Hindu nuns 
and the Ramakrishna-Sarada Mission work- 
ing mainly for the uplift of women. Though 
in a broad way these two follow the pattern 
and principles of the two institutions run 
by men, the former are completely 
independent and autonomous bodies entirely 
managed by women and have Sri Sarada 
Devi, the divine consort of Sri Ramakrishna, 
as their ideal. The order for nuns was 
started only in 1953 and is numerically 
small, but. promises to become the chief 
instrument for spreading the message and 
power of the Holy Mother and bringing 
about the spiritual awakening of woman- 
kind. 

Lay devotees form the third stream of the 
Movement. One of the main causes of the 
success of the Ramakrishna Movement is 
the perfect understanding, love and trust 
that exist between the monks and the laity 
and their mutual cooperation in all 
undertakings. Two points distinguish the 
lay devotees of the Ramakrishna Movement 
from devotees of other traditions and sects. 
One is that in the Ramakrishna Move- 
ment lay devotees are not required to 
change their original religion or tradition. 
One can remain a Saiva, Vaisnava, Christian 
or Muslim and yet be devoted to Sri Rama- 
krishna and take part in the activities of 
the Ashramas. Tolerance and acceptance 



form the keynote of the Movement which 
does not aim at proselytism. The second 
general characteristic of the lay devotees of 
the Movement is the purity of their lives 
and their spiritual fervour. True to the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, they try to 
do their wordly duties in a spirit of 
detachment and self-surrender to God and 
try to lead a pure life dedicated to medita- 
tion and service. Those who are drawn 
to the Movement find their character chang- 
ing spontaneously. This is the only con- 
version— the real conversion— that the 
Ramakrishna Movement performs : the 

conversion of human hearts. 

There are a number of ashramas, societies 
and other institutions which bear the name 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi or 
Swami Vivekananda but are run on 
independent lines free of any control by 
the Ramakrishna Order and Mission. To 
the extent these institutions remain true to 
the ideals of these great personalities, they 
should be regarded as belonging to the Move- 
ment, making its fourth stream. 

Finally, there are thousands of people, 
including the students of the Mission’s 
educational institutions, who are influenced 
by the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna or 
Swami Vivekananda but who do not feel 
any personal allegiance to these personalities 
or their institutions. There are also 
thousands of people who are seeking the 
right path or goal but whom the message 
of the Movement has not yet reached. This 
diffuse group of persons who remain at the 
fringes of the Movement should be regarded 
as representing the fifth stream. The 
Movement’s future lines of expansion lie 
there. 

With these five streams the Ramakrishna 
Movement functions as a great fellowship of 
faiths, a vast communion of spiritual souls, 
a boundless highway to God for spiritual 
people in the present age. If on this earth 
a universal religion or a universal church— 
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the ‘Parousia’ about which Christianity has 
been dreaming for two thousand years— is 
ever possible, it can be established only by 



following the way of Sri Ramakrishna. 
There is no other way. 

{to be concluded ) 



BENEDICTORY ADDRESS 

BY SRIMAT SWAMI VIRESWAR AN AN D A JI 
MAHARAJ ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
INAUGURATION OF THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MATH AND RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CON- 
VENTION OF 1980* 



About fifty-four years back the First 
Convention of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission was held at this very 
place under the leadership of Swami 
Shivanandaji Maharaj, a direct disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna and the then President of 
the Order. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Convention was another 
direct disciple of the Master, Swami Sarad- 
anandaji Maharaj, who was the Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna 
Mission at that time. The object of the 
Convention was ‘to exchange ideas amongst 
the members, consolidate their faith in the 
ideal, and infuse new vigour into its practice, 
and further to strengthen the tie of fellow- 
ship and co-operation amongst themselves.’ 
The aim and object of the present Conven- 
tion is also the same, i.e. to consolidate the 
Sangha on these lines. I am using the 
word ‘Sangha’ in a wider sense. Generally 
it is used to denote only the monastic 



organization. I have used it to include the 
lay devotees also. 

At the time when the First Convention 
was held, we were under foreign rule and 
the conditions of life in society were some- 
what different, though not very commend- 
able. Now we have been an independent na- 
tion for the last thirty-three years, but unfor- 



* Delivered on 23 December 1980 at Belur 
Math. 



tunately, though in certain respects condi- 
tions have improved, yet in many other 
directions the situation has rather worsened. 
In every part of the country, in fact in 
every society, we find the conditions are 
very low from the standpoint of morals and 
ethics. I need not describe them in detail ; 
you all know very well. For any honest and 
upright man it has become very difficult to 
live in such an environment. The present 
conditions seem to be unavoidable, for when 
degeneration and disintegration set in in a 
civilization, they run their course to the 
extreme before they come to a halt and we 
are able to turn the tide. This is the con- 
dition not only in India, but all over the 
world today. It is the result of neglecting 
religion and following materialism which has 
become the goal of life in the West and has 
through it spread all over the world, India 
not excluded. 

If India gives up religion, she will be 
extinct in no time, for religion has been the 
main backbone of her cultural life for cen- 
turies. It is, therefore, not possible now to 
change the ideal, nor is it necessary. We 
often hear that our present decadence is 
due to our religion, but Swami Vivekananda 
says quite the opposite. He says our 
decadence is because of our not following 
religion in its true sense. 

To set things right again, we have to go 
back to religion in its true sense, and not 
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merely follow some superstitions. We must 
know exactly what religion means. To bring 
us back to true religion from which we had 
drifted away, two great spiritual person- 
alities, Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek- 
ananda, were bom in this country in the last 
century. Sri Ramakrishna preached that the 
aim of life was to realize God. He firmly 
declared to a doubting humanity influenced 
by modem scientific thought that God was a 
reality and he had realized Him, and that 
anyone could realize Him by following the 
right method. This removed all the doubts 
and objections of the scientific world about 
the existence of God. According to Sri 
Ramakrishna, religion meant realization or 
direct experience of the Ultimate Truth. He 
pointed out the true meaning of scriptural 
texts which were forgotten or were wrongly 
interpreted. He further stated that all 
religions led to God -realization, and that 
too through direct experience, which is the 
only proof that can be convincing to the 
modem scientific mind. By the extreme 
spirit of renunciation which made Sri Rama- 
krishna to look upon gold and clay alike, 
he showed to the present acquisitive society 
that all this accumulation of wealth and 
grabbing of others’ lands was ‘vanity of 
vanities’. He also found that the same 
Atman existed in all, irrespective of their 
caste, creed or colour. The same Atman 
existed behind the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low, the ignorant and the 
educated, and behind every man and woman 
to whatever race he or she belonged. 

These differences are imaginary, man- 
made. They are like the waves on the 
surface of the ocean ; down below it is all 
water. Similarly here, these differences are 
merely superficial ; behind all is the same 
Atman. From this angle of vision, all 
humanity is one and there need not be any 
strife between nations or between races or 
between classes, which we see today all 
over the world. As a corollary to this 
teaching, he said ‘serve jtva as Siva’, and 



that service to jtva with this idea would 
lead to realization. Thus he harmonized 
the centuries-old contradiction between work 
and worship ; work can become worship, if 
it is done in the proper spirit. 

The universal message of Sri Rama- 
krishna is meant not only for India, but for 
the whole world. We must share it with 
the outside world, because that is the only 
way by which we can also help ourselves, 
for ‘expansion is life and contraction is 
death’. ‘We have done this several times 
before, and we have to do it once more in 
this age,’ -said Swamiji. That the world is 
waiting for Sri Ramakrishna’s message can 
be seen from the fact that wherever his 
message has reached, it has been received 
with great eagerness. 

Swami Vivekananda emphasized one 
particular teaching of Sri Ramakrishna, 
namely ‘serve jtva as Siva’, and placed 
before the Math and the Mission he 
organized the ideal of atmano moksartharn 
jagaddhitaya ‘For the liberation of the 
Self and the good of the world’— as it was 
very essential in this age to establish peace 
in the world. He had wanted the Advaita 
Vedanta which was till then confined to the 
forest retreats and monasteries to be brought 
to the everyday life of the people. To bring 
this about, he got the keynote in Sri Rama- 
krishna’s teaching, ‘serve jtva as Siva’. 

Swamiji found that with this ideal he 
could bring all people to work for the 
regeneration of the country without disturb- 
ing the national ideal of moksa. To him the 
first step in this direction was to educate 
the masses and the women. In fact, he used 
to say that the neglect of the masses and 
women were the two main causes of India’s 
downfall : ‘I consider that the great national 
sin is the neglect of the masses, and that is 
one of the causes of her downfall. No 
amount of politics . would be of any avail 
until the masses in India are once more well 
educated, well fed and well cared for ... 
If we want to regenerate India, we must 
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work for them.’ We have to raise the 
backward people culturally and not think 
that it is ‘pollution to touch them or sit with 
them’. This is not the teaching of the 
Vedanta of which we are so proud. As a 
result, we have failed to give practical 
demonstration of our spiritual ideal,, and 
this has ruined the nation. The higher castes 
and the richer classes have to undo the 
mischief they have done, the atrocities they 
have perpetrated on these backward and 
poor people and make prayascitta for their 
sins by serving them, which alone will help 
us to reconstruct the country. We must 
give them education and culture, spread 
our spiritual truths among them, and raise 
their economic standard by introducing 
modern methods of agriculture, cottage 
industries, etc. Considering the modem 
conditions in India, it is everyone’s 
duty to spread Sri Ramakrishna’s universal 
message to all parts of the country, to all 
strata of society and to work for the uplift 
of the less fortunate backward and tribal 
people, to raise them both culturally and 
economically, and to bring back into society 
the moral and ethical principles in life to 
remove the extreme kind of selfishness which 
prevails today in the country, especially 
amongst the few, to the detriment of the 
whole nation. 

Women also should be well educated, so 
that they may solve their problems them- 
selves without the interference of men. 
Since independence, we find, some progress 
has been made in this direction, but more 
needs to be done. Swamiji said, ‘Without 
Sakti there is no regeneration for the world. 
. . . Mother has been bom to revive that 
wonderful &akti in India, and making her 
the nucleus, once more will Gargls and 
Maitreyls be bom into the world.’ He 
wanted a few educated women to take to 
the life of sannyasa and take control of the 
education of girls, so that they might be 
trained up as ideal women. He wanted the 
Sannyasinis to carry on this kind of work 



from village to village, so that the whole 
country, specially the backward people, 
might be benefited. You all know that such 
an organization as desired by Swamiji has 
already come into existence and is working 
independently for the uplift of women in 
different parts of India. 

I would like to mention that India will 
progress only according to her own national 
genius which she has cultivated for centuries. 
Nothing will thrive in India unless it has 
a religious basis. In religion also, anything 
that goes against the universal ideal of India 
would be jarring and not acceptable to the 
country. All that I have said has more or 
less been practised by us, both by monastic 
and lay disciples till now. I say lay disciples 
particularly, not only remembering individ- 
uals, but also many institutions that have 
come into existence under the name of Sri 
Ramakrishna organized and run by the lay 
devotees, who have been invited here, so that 
they may have an opportunity to take the 
fullest advantage of this Convention and its 
proceedings. I appeal to all the followers 
of Sri Ramakrishna to take to the rebuilding 
of the nation vigorously both individually 
and by organizing more institutions like these 
in various parts of the country; for the 
work done by the monastics, though much 
in itself, is yet very little indeed compared 
to the needs of the country. I have in a 
general way placed before you the needs of 
the country at present and our responsibil- 
ity with respect to them. Other speakers in 
this Convention will explain to you further 
these ideals and practical methods to work 
them out in society in an organized way. 

Finally, I would like to point out to you 
that from history we find that each great 
civilization had at its back a spiritual per- 
sonality of great magnitude, whose life and 
message gave the necessary impetus to usher 
in a new civilization, thus creating a new 
order of things, a new society. This is true 
of the Christian civilization, the Islamic 
civilization, the Buddhist civilization, and 
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the Hindu civilization as well. The spiritual 
message of Sri Ramakrishna has a poten- 
tiality to usher in a new civilization, the 
signs of which we are seeing all around m 
different parts of the world. Many books 
written by great thinkers have reference to 
his message and to the Indian way of life. 
It is, therefore, a great responsibility on us 
to live up to this ideal and spread his 
message so that a new civilization, a new 
order of things, may come into existence 
as early as possible— a society where there 
will be no conflict and hatred, but concord 
and love. 

I welcome you all in the name of Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother, Swamiji 
and his brother-disciples to this holy place. 



May their blessings be on all of us. I am 
sure through their grace we will be able to 
solve all problems that confront us today 
and to remove any defect thit might have 
crept in during the last fifty-four years, and 
make the Sangha go more vigorously for our 
own good and for the good of the world. 
In conclusion, I pray : 



Be you all united in your march towards the Goal ; 
Be you all united in speech ; be you all united in 
mind. . . . 

Excellent be the understanding between yourselves : 
United be your hearts ; united be your intentions ; 
And may there be perfect unity amongst you. 
Om Santih \ Santih ! Santih ! 

(Adapted from the Samjfiana Sukta, 

tlg-Veda, 10.191.2-4) 



THROUGH DEATH TO IMMORTALITY* 

SWAMI YATTSWARANANDA 



On this holy Easter morning let us think 
not of death but of immortality, the 
possibility of the attainment of immortality 
by all of us, irrespective of our religions, 
races and countries. If God’s spring comes 
to all, cannot God’s grace also fall on all 
souls ? 

‘Our birth made us mortal, our death will 
make us immortal.’ But can mere death 
of the body make us immortal ? No, 
declare all the illumined teachers. They tell 
us further that what we need is Self- 
knowledge, direct experience of the Supreme 
Spirit, the Soul of our souls. This alone can 
enable us to attain the true immortality and 
bliss which is the birthright of all of us. 

Let me read to you some passages on 
immortality from the Upanisads. 

This Self, hidden in all beings, reveals Itself 
pot to all. It is seen only by the subtle seers 



through the higher mind ( buddhi ) refined and 
made one-pointed.l Having realized That which 
is without sound, without touch, formless, 
imperishable, and also without taste and smell, 
eternal, without beginning or end, and beyond 
all manifestation, one is liberated from the jaws 
of death. 2. 

When all the desires that dwell in the heart 
are destroyed, then the mortal becomes immortal 



* An Eastern sermon given at the Vedanta 
Centre, Philadelphia, U.S.A., probably in 1948. 
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and here itself attains the infinite Being.3 When 
all the knots of the heart are rent asunder the 
mortal becomes immortal. This is the end of all 
spiritual instruction.* 

Know that one Self only, by whom heaven, 
earth, sky, mind and vital powers are permeated. 
Give up all vain talk. This is the way to 
immortality. 5 

All that is perceived is verily the one all- 
pervading Being. Calmly meditate on Him from 
whom the universe has its origin, in whom it 
merges, and by whom it is sustained. 6 
The Self alone is all that was and all 
that will be. Knowing Him, the immortal Lord, 
one transcends this world? Knowing That one 
transcends death ; there is no other way to 

freedom. 8 

Easter is usually observed on the first 
Sunday following the first full moon after 
the spring equinox when the sun crosses the 
equator in spring and brings new life to 
nature. The name Easter, like the names 
of the days of the week, comes from old 
Teutonic mythology. Wednesday, for 
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instance, is the day of Wodin or 
Odin, greatest of the Nordic gods. Thursday 
is the day of Thor, the god of thunder, son 
of Odin. Friday is named after Freya, 
goddess of love and beauty. Easter was the 
spring goddess of the ancient Anglo-Saxons, 
and the celebration of Easter was the feast 
of the resurrection of nature after her 
apparent death in winter. In the northern 
countries of Europe winter is so severe that 
the very thought of spring brings joy to all. 

Theologians of the Christian Church 
naturally condemned all the ancient gods 
and goddesses as demons. But even after 
their acceptance of Christianity, the Teutons 
loved their gracious spring goddess so much 
that they refused to have her degraded to 
the rank of a demon, and so continued to 
use her name although their spring festival 
was given Christian terms and came to be 
associated with the resurrection of Christ. 

Not only the spring festival but the idea 
of resurrection is much older than Christi- 
anity. It was an inherited custom to 
celebrate Easter day by presenting coloured 
eggs, the egg being the symbol of the 
beginning of new life. In the Greek and 
Roman mystery cults of Mithra, Orpheus 
and others, the god had become subjected 
to .mortality when he incarnated himself, but 
on being slain he overcame the powers of 
death and rose from the dead to die no 
more. He became immortal. This was not 
possible in the case of ordinary human 
beings, but they too could attain immortality 
by sacramental means, such as partaking 
of the bread and wine which were symbolical 
of the body and blood of the incarnate 
deity. 

A living religion is like a stream. As it 
flows it takes much from the soil through 
which it passes, and also joins itself with 
other streams. The ancient Teutonic 
mythology, practices of Greek mystery cults 
and Jewish customs, came through the ages 
to be strangely blended in the Christian 
religion. The Jewish festival commemorat- 
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ing the exodus of the Jews from Egypt came 
to be connected with the celebration of 
Easter. In this festival a paschal lamb was 
sacrificed, and to the Christians the cru- 
cified Christ came to be regarded as the 
paschal lamb whose blood was believed to 
purify sinners and make them partakers of 
immortality. This is the origin of the idea 
of vicarious atonement and salvation which 
already existed in the mystery cults of 
ancient Greece, Rome and other Mediterra- 
nean religions. 

Christian theologians tried to make 
Christianity more mysterious than the 
common mystery religions by remaining 
silent about the early years in the life of the 
Messiah, and by stressing the physical 
resurrection of Christ, his immaculate con- 
ception and even sometimes the immaculate 
conception of the Madonna herself. How- 
ever this may be, Easter has come to be 
connected with the resurrection of Christ 
and also with the renewal of life in all 
nature. Referring to this great event, a 
Christian writer observes, ‘From a com- 
parison of the various narratives it may be 
gathered that a tendency was at work to 
make a mysterious event even more mys- 
terious/ 

Christ appeared before his disciples on the 
third day after crucifixion. The disciples 
thought at first that the sacred body 
remained detached from his soul, but later, 
on the third day, body and soul were 
believed to become united. Many followers 
of Christ believed that through a divine 
miracle the physical body of Christ was 
transformed into something spiritual, and 
some theologians hold that in a miraculous 
way even ordinary souls will have their 
physical bodies spiritualized and restored 
before the Day of Judgement. 

In India also we have various ideas about 
the resurrection of the physical body. King 
Yudhisthira, the embodiment of right living, 
is said to have gone to heaven in his 
physical body, but this was not possible for 



his brothers who had to die a natural death 
first. We have several instances in religious 
history of illumined souls who could trans- 
form the physical element and disappear 
when their careers on earth were over. 
Sometimes what remained behind was only 
a symbol. 

A beautiful legend is connected with the 
death of a Hindu saint called Kabir. This 
was in 1518 ; while Hindu and 

Mohammedan disciples were disputing 
about the disposal of his body the Master 
appeared before them and bade them lift 
the shroud. To their surprise they found 
that there was no corpse, only a heap of 
rose petals. Half of these rose petals the 
Mohammedan disciples buried in a tomb 
which still exists. The other half Hindu 
disciples burned and the ashes were scattered 
upon the waters of the Ganges. 

Patanjali, the great teacher of yoga, tells 
that with the help of certain forms of 
discipline and concentration it is possible for 
a man to make his body invisible. We are 
told by the disciples of Ramakrishna that 
Bhairavi Brahmani, a woman teacher of 
Ramakrishna, had another disciple by name 
Chandra. It is said that Chandra had 
acquired the power to make his body 
disappear, but he misused his psychic 
powers and lost them. 9 I have mentioned 
this story to point out the Hindu view. 
Christ is to be judged, not by his resurrec- 
tion or any other miracle but by the deep 
love he expressed for God and by the 
intensity of his love for his fellow men. It 
is not the transformation of the body but 
something far more subtle and spiritual which 
renders one immortal. Even after the body 
is burnt away the soul may put on a body 
similar to the one that walked the earth. 
This has occurred to many spiritual teachers 
and illumined souls. 

9* Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1970), pp. 467-68. 
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Man’s dislike for death or annihilation, 
his longing for immortality, is a more or less 
universal phenomenon. This desire for an 
unobstructed life may arise even in the 
hearts of scientists who were skeptical about 
immortality in their younger days. Thomas 
Huxley, grandfather of Aldous Huxley, 
toward the end of his life wrote to a friend : 

It is a curious thing that I find my dislike to the 
thought of extinction increasing as I get older 
and nearer to the goal. It flashes across me at all 
sorts of times and with a kind of horror that in 
1900 I shall probably know no more of what is 
going on than I did in 1800. I had sooner be 
in hell, at any rate in one of the upper circles 
where the climate and the company are not too 
trying. 

There may be various kinds of hell. 
Sometimes theologians are prepared to send 
even highly spiritual persons to the con- 
demned regions simply because they do not 
agree with orthodox beliefs. Huxley was 
right in thinking that there may be some 
regions of hell where climate and company 
are not too trying, may even be inviting 
compared to our earth. Professor Huxley 
was prepared to die and even go to hell 
rather than pass into nothingness. Death 
comes to us all, but let death lead us to 
immortality. 

There are various kinds of death : 
biological death or the permanent cessation 
of the vital, functions. A man is born, 
grows to maturity after the period of 
development and adult stability ; then comes 
the end of the cycle in the death of the 
organism. Then there is civil death which 
occurs when an individual enters a monastic 
order and dies to the world, or when he is 
condemned to prison for committing a 
crime. There is also legal death when after 
an unexplained absence of seven years the 
law declares the absent person dead with 
regard to inheritance. There is also moral 
death where a person may be so insensible 
to moral impulses that he is ethically and 
morally dead, and as one man put it: ‘If 
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his conscience were removed, like an appen- 
dix, it would be only a very minor operation.’ 

Those who identify their Self with their 
body may be spiritually dead, ignoring the 
real nature of the Atman. Samkara, in his 
Crest Jewel of Discrimination tells us : 

Only through God’s grace can we obtain these 
three rarest advantages: human birth, the long- 
ing for liberation, and discipleship to an 
illumined teacher. Nevertheless, there are those 
who manage somehow to obtain this rare human 
birth, together with bodily and mental strength 
and even an understanding of the scriptures, and 
yet are so deluded that they do not struggle for 
the attainment of immortality. Such men are 
suicides who destroy themselves by clinging to the 
unreal. 10 

This destruction is not to be taken lite- 
rally. The spirit may remain asleep for 
countless years and then will suddenly 
awaken, and the erstwhile unillumined one 
will attain Self-knowledge and immortality. 

How can we escape these deaths of the 
body and the spirit? It is a strange fact 
that many who do not believe in personal 
survival after death still long for immor- 
tality through their descendants perhaps, or 
the influence of the work they have done, 
or of the service they have rendered. But 
this kind of immortality is temporary, may 
end at any time with a change of thought 
or fashion, or ending of a family name. 
When the link is broken they cease abruptly 
to be immortal. 

According to those who believe in per- 
sonal immortality, the soul is a created being, 
born only once with the body. They 
believe that the individual personal con- 
sciousness continues to exist and that true 
immortality, or ‘salvation’, is attained 
through a miracle— the grace of God or a 
particular Saviour. Others believe that the 
soul is uncreated, and passes through many 
births and deaths until it attains personal 
immortality through self-knowledge. Those 

!0* Vivekacudamani 3, 4. 
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who do not accept a Personal God believe 
that the soul is a spiritual entity which 
attains self-knowledge through personal 
effort. According to them, all power is 
vested in man himself without relation to 
any God or Saviour. 

The monist believes that all souls are 
eternal parts of One Supreme Spirit, the 
supreme consciousness which appears as 
God, soul and universe, beyond all name and 
form. He holds that it is only owing to 
ignorance that human souls pass through 
births and deaths, and that with the dawn 
of Self-knowledge they become merged in 
the Supreme Self. Some monists hold that 
there are souls who without merging them- 
selves completely in the Supreme Spirit still 
retain a spiritualized individuality, absorbed 
in the divine consciousness, and through the 
Divine Will are born again for the good of 
mankind. 

The Buddhists speak of the attainment 
of a state beyond existence or non-existence, 
the overcoming of all selfishness, which they 
call Nirvana. 

Certain Christian theologians speak of a 
conditional immortality attained by right- 
eous privileged souls, while the wicked whose 
lives seem to have no value either to them- 
selves or others are punished with everlast- 
ing torment or complete annihilation. The 
believers m annihilation hold that such a 
termination is more in accord with divine 
mercy than everlasting torment. Out of 
nothing they came ; let their souls return to 
nothing. 

Hindu teachers oppose this view ; they 
hold that every soul is intrinsically Valuable 
(although short-sighted human beings may 
not understand in what way). Each soul is 
potentially divine and all will eventually, 
early or late, realize their divine nature. The 
idea of annihilation is to them preposterous. 
Once a thief broke into the house of a man 
who practised ahhhsa, or noninjury, and who 
could not bear to see people suffer. The 
boys of the house caught hold of the thief 



and were giving him a sound beating when 
the master called to them : ‘Remember boys, 
do not hurt him, for noninjury is the 
greatest virtue and the law of my house/ 
The young men asked what they should do. 
‘Put him into a bag and throw him into the 
river,’ ordered the master. He wanted to 
kill the intruder but could not bear to watch 
him suffer pain. The thief with folded 
hands ejaculated piously, ‘Behold how great 
is the master’s compassion !’ The believers 
in complete annihilation have this kind of 
compassion. 

Nirvana is not annihilation, for Buddha 
lived forty-five or fifty years after his attain- 
ment of this state of selflessness. Everyone 
knows that his life was dedicated to the good 
of mankind. Nirvana is a state of supercon- 
sciousness, a form of highly spiritualized life. 
People who prescribe eternal punishment for 
those who think differently are heartless, but 
the cruelty of those who support the idea 
of annihilation knows no bounds. It is 
unthinkable how theologians can distort the 
words of the illumined teachers whom they 
claim to intepret. Let us move always in 
the direction of the higher life. 

Which kind of immortality should we strive 
to attain? We are free to choose. Surely 
we want neither eternal torment nor annihi- 
lation but liberation for every soul which is 
immortal by nature, though it may not be 
conscious of its birthright. With our sense 
of individuality we want to achieve the 
union of the soul with the Oversoul, of the 
Purusa with the Purusottama or Supreme 
Spirit, God, Brahman. 

According to Hindu custom the body is 
burnt to ashes, but there are many authen- 
ticated cases where, even after burning, a 
person has appeared again to some devotee. 
In the case of Ramakrishna, the Master’s 
presence was plainly felt by his divine con- 
sort who was about to put on widow’s garb. 
She saw the form of Ramakrishna who held 
her hand and said gently : ‘You need no 
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widow’s dress, for I am not dead. I have 
simply passed from one room to another.’ 

In his remarkable book The Religious 
Consciousness, Dr. James B. Pratt, who 
speaks from personal experience of India 
and her faiths, points out the contrast 
between the Christian and the Hindu views 
of immortality : 

In the Christian view, the soul’s survival of 
death is essentially miraculous. The soul is con- 
ceived as coming into existence with the birth 
of the body, and the thing to be expected is 
that it should perish when the body perishes. 
This is prevented through the intervention of 
God who steps in to receive the soul and confer 
upon it an immortality which, left to itself, it 
could never attain. In India all this is changed. 
The soul’s immortality has never been thought 
there to be dependent upon any supernatural 
interference or miraculous event, nor even upon 
God. There are atheistic philosophers in India, 
but they are as thoroughly convinced of the 
eternal life of the soul as are the monists or the 
theists. For in India the soul is essentially im- 
mortal. Eternity is in its very nature. 

If you admit a beginning you take the 
soul out of the class of eternal things and 
are forced to hang its future existence upon 
a miracle. The Hindu spiritual teacher 
declares : ‘The knowing self is not born ; 
it dies not. From nothing it sprang ; noth- 
ing sprang from it. It is birthless, eternal, 
undecaying and ancient. Though the body 
be slain the self is not slain / 11 

For those who believe in one birth and 
in the soul’s creation with the birth of the 
body, the soul’s survival after death is a 
miracle, an act of divine grace. According 
to the Hindu view the soul which is spirit 
forgets its spiritual nature because of the 
power of ignorance, and identifies itself with 
an ego, mind and senses, all of which 
together form its subtle body. This soul 
puts on a gross body as one might put on 
an overcoat. This is its human birth. 
Because of desire rooted in ignorance the 
soul lives a selfish life and passes through 
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rounds of births and deaths before it can 
attain eternal life. 

&rl Krsna says in the Bhagavad-Gita : 
‘As a man casts off worn-out clothes and 
puts on others which are new, so the em- 
bodied soul casts off worn-out bodies to enter 
others which are new .’ 12 This is the doc- 
trine of reincarnation based on the law of 
causation. As we sow, so we reap. Our 
present life is the result of the past. Our 
future is determined by our present. The 
law of karma and the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion ask us to be reconciled to our lot, put 
forth fresh effort and improve our present 
and also our future. Karma can counteract 
karma. 

Through selfless performance of duty, 
divine worship, prayer and meditation, the 
soul comes to unfold a new vision which 
reveals its higher infinite nature. In the Bha - 
gavad-Gita Sri Krsna calls the soul an eter- 
nal portion of ‘Myself’, the Supreme Spirit, 
the Soul of all souls . 13 Becoming ever more 
egocentric and blinded by ignorance, the 
soul chooses to be bom, chooses to die, 
suffers greatly, and at last wearies of suffer- 
ing and yearns for freedom and immortality. 
Ramakrishna gives the analogy of a child 
going to sleep who says : ‘Mother, wake me 
if I get hungry,’ and the mother says, ‘My 
dear, you. don’t have to worry about that. 
If you are hungry you will wake up your- 
self.’ 

The illumined teachers are those who have 
always been conscious of their immortal 
nature. It is they who show men the way 
to immortality. By observing their instruc- 
tions and following in their footsteps we too 
can become illumined, free, immortal. 

The difference between Christian and 
Hindu conceptions of the soul does not 
much concern us. What is important is that 
we find many common points between 
Christian and Hindu conceptions of the 



12 * Bhagavad-Gita 2.22. 
13. Ibid., 15.7. 
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divine Incarnations and their teachings that 
lead to illumination and immortality. §ri 
Krsna tells Arjuna in the Gita : 

Never was there a time when I did not exist, 
nor you. 

Never will there be a time hereafter when any 
of us shall cease to be. 

Many a birth have 1 passed through, and so 
have you ; I know them all but you know them 
not. 

All is strung on me as a row of gems is strung 
on a thread. 

Though I am unborn, eternal and the Lord of 
all beings, yet with the help of Maya I am born 
as a human being. 

I am the Self seated in the hearts of all crea- 
tures ; I am the beginning, the middle and the 
end of all beings. 

Come to me alone for shelter and I will deliver 
you from all sins ; do not grieve ; by my grace 
will you gain supreme peace and the everlasting 
abode. 14 

In the Christian Gospel the Eternal Christ 
declares : ‘Verily, verily I say unto you, 
before Abraham was, I am .’ 15 Here he 
speaks as the eternal divine consciousness. 

I am the light of the world. He that believeth 
in me shall not walk in darkness but shall have 
everlasting life. 

I am the vine and ye are the branches. 

I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 

I and my Father are one. 

I am the Resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in me, even if he die, shall live ; and 
every one that Iiveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest. 18 

This is Christ’s promise of immortality to 
spiritual seekers. This promise we find also 
in the Bhagavad-Gita : ‘Whoso knows in 
the true light my divine birth and action 
will not be bom again. When he leaves his 
body he will attain me .’ 17 With our limited 

14. Ibid., 2.12; 4.5; 7.7; 4.6; 10.20; 18.66. 

!5. St. John 8.58. 

16. St. John 8.12; 15.5; 14.20; 10.30; 11.25, 
and St. Matthew 11.28. 

17. Gita 4.9. 



finite minds we cannot attain the divine 
consciousness ; but when the illumined ones 
speak, it is not the individual but the 
cosmic. The Infinite Spirit through its 
special divine manifestations shows man 
the way to illumination. The God in the 
divine Incarnation, Christ or Krsna or 
Buddha, speaks to the God in man. 

If only we could listen to the words the 
God-men speak we would learn that the 
way to self-knowledge, the way to peace, is 
also the way to immortality. But many who 
take the name of these divine messengers 
do not heed their teachings so as to trans- 
form their lives, and many distort the mean- 
ing of words with disastrous results. 

As we read in the Upanisads, the infinite 
Self hidden in all beings is seen only by 
the seers who have purified and made their 
minds one-pointed. It is gained by him 
who longs for it with his whole heart. As 
Christ said : ‘Ye shall know the Truth and 
the Truth will make you free .’ 18 He who has 
realized the eternal truth does not fear death 
nor injury ; he sees everything in the Self 
and is at peace. 

All great spiritual teachers are manifes- 
tations of the same divine principle,, and 
bring us the spiritual light. Let us heed the 
risen Christ and all the great teachers who 
are with us in spirit. Only those who attain 
inner purity will realize the truth. Let us 
rise above theological limitations and say 
with Swami Vivekananda : 

Our salutations to all the past prophets whose 
teachings and lives we have inherited, whatever 
may have been their race or creed ! Our salu- 
tations to all those god-like men and women who 
are working to help humanity, whatever be their 
birth, colour or race ! Our salutations to those 
who are coming in the future, living gods, to 
work unselfishly for our descendants !!9 

18. St. John 8.32. 

'19. Swamiji’s lecture on ‘Christ the Messenger’ 
in The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1978),. vol. 4, p. 153. 




TO ENCOUNTER KARMA 



SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA 

The Bhagavad-Gita defines karma as a difference between the desire of God and 



giving away for the emergence and growth 
of beings’.* This definition is in accordance 
with the Vedic idea of yajna or sacrifice. 
Men offer ceremonial oblations to the gods, 
and the gods thus appeased, grant and 
sustain the desired objects — progeny, health, 
prosperity and so on. This idea of karma 
as sacrifice can be extended to all happenings 
in life. Any creation and any sustenance 
need sacrifice — spending of energy. 

We begin encountering karma as soon as 
we are bom ; a baby has to eat, breathe, 
move. At every stage of its growth a ‘giving 
away’ is involved. As the child ushers into 
manhood, more and more karma envelops 
him. Man’s whole life is indeed ceaseless 
action — tiresome but unavoidable. Retired 
from the waking, he goes to the dream 
state. As the dream man he encounters 
dream activities. There too he cannot 
escape karma. Even when he sleeps, there 
is karma ; he has to take and spend oxygen. 
What happens to man, happens to all living 
units — animals, birds, insects, plants. In 
their own worlds the non-stop bustle of 
action goes on. So too in the non-living 
entities — the mountains, the oceans, the 
stars, planets, galactic systems. The sun, 
which is responsible for all life, works by 
spending itself. In the vast processes of 
nature, animate and inanimate, there is 
karma — sacrifice, spending away. 

The question naturally comes as to what 
propels karma, this ceaseless chain of action. 
The answer is desire. We read in the 
Chandogya Upanisad that creation began 
from the desire of God — the One without 
a second — to be many . 2 Of course there is 
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that of man. God instigates karma, mani- 
fested in the threefold processes of $r s li- 
st hit i-lay a — creation, preservation and dis- 
solution — but He is above this show, ever 
unaffected. 

Coming to the human level we see that 
man wants certain things to emerge and 
grow. In the case of a child, its actions are 
motivated by unconscious desires, but as a 
child grows, conscious desires come in and 
form a part of its mind. If the endless 
desires are left to themselves, life will be 
very complicated ; so there is the necessity 
of directing and shaping our desires — this 
is called education. That is why we begin 
to teach the child: do it this way, don’t 
jump, don’t go there. We direct our desires, 
we train our desires ; otherwise, the mind 
of man becomes a jumble. 

However, the mind continuously brings 
desires — continuously. Why does man 
involve himself with endless desires? Why 
isn’t he satisfied even though he knows that 
maybe one per cent of his desires can be 
fulfilled? The metaphysical answer, accord- 
ing to Vedanta, is that man’s true nature is 
a total reality, an all comprehensive reality 
— that is why in his very nature he cannot 
remain satisfied with little. Man more and 
more wants totality ; the totality of knowl- 
edge, of wealth, of health, of happiness. 
Unconsciously he craves that totality. 
Vedanta says, when you consciously realize 
this meaning of desire, you have come to a 
true spiritual life. You know then that this 
satisfaction of desires cannot be accom- 
plished effectively by pursuing desires in a 
piecemeal, fragmented and dispersed way. 
You have to ask and understand what the 
totality is. That totality is God or man’s 
true Self. 

Man’s desires show that man seeks God 
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all the time but he does not know it. Really 
speaking, it is the desire for God that impels 
man to seek what is not God ; it is a self- 
contradiction and that is why it is called 
Maya, that which cannot be explained even 
though we see it. The total fulfilment of 
desires is possible when you have reached 
God, when you have understood your own 
spiritual nature. When you have touched 
your Divine nature, you do not ask little 
things, just as a multi-millionaire does not 
run for a few coins. But we cannot all of 
a sudden understand that impulse of God 
in us; we have to encounter karma as best 
we can. 

When you are bom as a man, you cannot 
be free from desires; you cannot simply say 
that you do not want this or that — you 
cannot. You have to grow and that 
growing process is important. The question 
then becomes how we can encounter karma 
in such a way that we become free of it. 
Let us not think either that we face only 
the desires of this lifetime; the Indian 
spiritual tradition teaches us that man is 
a traveller — from life to life. In each life 
he creates numerous desires and the actions 
performed as a result of these desires leave 
what is called a reaction, a fruit. Briefly 
speaking, it is said that good actions 
(dharma) leave good reactions which will 
bring happiness; bad actions (adharma) 
leave negative reactions which will cause 
suffering. All the time, then, we are carry- 
ing the heavy burden of our stored karma 
from past and present. 

Where is the escape from this vicious 
circle? For most of us the pattern of life 
ramains on the surface : sometimes we 

suffer, sometimes achieve success, sometimes 
we are frustrated, sometimes we laugh, 
sometimes we cry. But for some of us 
deeper questions come — what is the meaning 
of this travelling from life to life? The 
great spiritual teachers tell us that really 
speaking there is no meaning in this. Only 
if you try to understand that there is 



something above this travelling can you 
stop this meaningless encounter with karma. 
Spiritual knowledge, the discovery of God, 
the discovery of your own spiritual nature — 
these are the meaningful objectives above 
this endless travelling. When we seek the 
understanding of these spiritual goals, we 
face and encounter karma in a different 
way. Any karma is motivated by a desire, 
and is directed to an objective. The 
spiritual seeker’s karma springs from the 
desire to know God, and what he wants to 
attain is God. 

Encountering karma in a spiritual way 
does not mean running away from life but 
rather becoming more and more conscious 
of our spiritual destiny. If we can experi- 
ence God, then we rise to another level 
where there is real peace because God is 
above this so-called life bound by the laws 
of time, space, and causation. Therefore, 
for a spiritual man, encountering karma 
becomes the way of transcending karma. 

Now there are three ways to encounter 
karma fruitfully. The first way, the teacher 
of the Gita says, is to do whatever you do 
with a spirit of detachment. You are bom 
with desires but you now curtail them 
because you are a seeker of freedom. 
Whatever you do, you will do with great 
responsibility and care but, in simple lan- 
guage, you will not be attached to the fruits 
of action. If we look into ourselves, we 
shall see that whenever we do something 
we spend more energy on thinking of the 
fruits than doing what is necessary for 
performing that action. We create dreams 
— Oh, I am doing this, it will bring this. . . 
— and yet there is no certainty of the dreams’ 
becoming true. The spiritual attitude is; 
a duty has come; I shall do it the way it 
has to be done, but I shall not dream about 
it. When it is done, it is done and I shall 
take up another duty. In this way, the 
mind undergoes a great training; we grow 
calm. The restlessness of our mind is not 
really due to the action but to pondering 
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the results of the action. If we can stop 
that, we become more and more ready for 
spiritual insight. The first insight that will 
come to us, if we can encounter karma in 
this spirit of detachment, will be a sense 
of calmness. We shall begin to feel tangibly 
that we are doing all these things, but in 
the background of our mind there is freedom 
and peace. This is one way; a way for a 
person who at this stage may not even 
believe in God. 

The second way is when you have faith 
in God. The Bhagavad-GVd in several 
verses says that it is God who is really the 
supreme operator of things. All the activ- 
ities going on in this universe gain their 
power from God. In your little life, if you 
can think that all you are doing through 
your body, your mind, your ego are really 
coming from God, your karma becomes a 
spiritual practice. If you are a painter and 
have been able to produce a wonderful 
painting, you as a man of God will 
remember that it is by God’s power that 
this wonderful work has been done. 
Whatever a faithful devotee of God does, 
he says by God’s grace he did this, and 
the fruit and result also come by His grace. 
In this way he neutralizes the bondage of 
karma. At the same time, he is careful 
not to create unnecessary desires because 
he knows that this world is not his perma- 
nent home: he is travelling to God. If he 
can grow in this identification with his 
spiritual nature as a spark of the Divine 
—a child of God — his identity with his 
little individuality will slowly vanish and 
his journey will end by sharing the nature 
of God — no longer bound by karma. 

The third way is that of knowledge, the 
way of a person who has been more con- 
scious of his own nature as the ever-free, 
pure spirit. He has read that man’s Self 
is not really a fraction of the infinite spirit 
because that infinite spirit cannot be 



fractioned, fragmented. Man’s true Self is 
infinite and as such is eternally unattached. 
Therefore, a man of knowledge tries to feel 
that really he is the Witness; he tries by 
contemplation to separate his actions, his 
senses, and the instruments of his actions 
from his true nature. His perspective is 
that all of the activities in nature do not 
really affect him because he is the Self. 
To be sure, he sees, he eats, he dances, he 
does these things, but all the time he feels 
it is a show going on to which he is the 
eternal Witness. Here there is no question 
of God or offering the fruits of action to 
God; here he encounters karma by separat- 
ing himself from Prakrti — nature — through 
knowledge, through inquiry. The way of 
knowledge also neutralizes karma; he has 
separated himself from karma by witnessing 
it. 

Whatever method we follow to encounter 
karm a spiritually, we must feel a love for 
our goal or there will not be much intensity 
in our spiritual practices. We are pilgrims 
to God and our journey ends only when 
we reach Him, just as a river emerges from 
some distant spring and ends its journey 
only when it meets the ocean. If this 
spiritual perspective is* strong, our life 
pattern will become different. A natural 
detachment, a natural indrawnness will be 
noticed. The manifestations of ignorance, 
namely our false pride, our cruelty, our 
jealousy, our intolerance, our untruthfulness, 
our pettiness will run away; they will be 
ashamed to show their face because our 
goal is God — who is all peace, all light, all 
free, immortal. For the man who sustains 
this ultimate purpose of life, karma loosens 
its bonds and allows him to achieve that 
which our true nature has been seeking — 
totality. The totality of existence, con- 
sciousness and joy is in God from the 
standpoint of devotion and in our true Self 
from the viewpoint of knowledge. 




EARLY DAYS OF BELUR MATH 

SWAMI SOMESWARANANDA 



Some eighty-two years ago, a small group 
of homeless young men acquired a plot of 
land in a sleepy little village on the bank of 
the Ganga as a site for a permanent mon- 
astic home. The place was remote, jungly, 
marshy, with no electricity, gas or protected 
water supply. It was infested with malaria. 
Other than the river the only access to the 
place was through a small lane, full of pits 
and ditches. 

Calcutta was only a few miles away. Yet 
many were afraid to go there even in day- 
time. Overgrown with jungle and big trees, 
it was a hide-out for jackals and men of the 
underworld. Small huts stood here and 
there inhabited by a few poor villagers. 

That was Belur— an unknown village dur- 
ing those days, but now an internationally 
known pilgrim centre humming with 
activity. Millions of visitors from all over 
the world come there, pay their respect to 
the presiding Deity of the place, and go 
back with peace of mind, and a feeling of 
blessedness. Special tourist buses bring 
everyday hundreds of visitors, both Indian 
and foreign. Five bus-routes and one 
steamer-route have included this village in 
their map. More than thirty local electric 
trains stop there daily. One finds even a 
helipad there nowadays. 

There is no more the jungle there. 
Thousands of people now reside in the 
village ; and though there are still some 
jackals, thugs have vanished. The scene has 
totally changed. Three colleges, a dozen 
schools, two engineering institutes, and 
many other educational institutions have 
come up, along with many factories. 

That small plot of land acquired by the 
monks is now famous as Belur Math 
(Belur Monastery), the headquarters of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission with their 118 branches spread all 



over the world. How did this transform- 
ation take place ? One can find the 
answer in many books including the monu- 
mental work History of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission. But the fascinating story 
of those early years— the living conditions 
in the Math, the daily routine of the in- 
mates, how the great direct disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna lived and taught the younger 
monks, and similar details — has not been 
fully told. Here we wish to present the 
inside story of those early days. By ‘early 
days’ we mean only four years — March 
1898 to July 1902. Though almost all pub- 
lished books on the subject, including some 
rare ones, have been consulted, the present 
article is substantially based on many un- 
published documents, specially the personal 
diaries written by the monks of those days.* 

Purchase of the land 

Soon after his return to India from the 
West Swami Vivekananda asked Swamis 
Niranjanananda and Vijnanananda (then 
Brahmachari Hariprasanna) to search for a 
suitable plot of land on the eastern bank 
of the Ganga river. They saw many plots 
which were either too small or costly. One 
day when Swamis Niranjanananda and 
Vijnanananda were going to the north near 
the western bank by a boat, they saw a 
plot of land covered with jungle and with a 
bungalow. They found a canal near-by 
where some boats and crafts were tied to 

* The author is grateful to Srimat Swami 
Vireswaranandaji, Swami Abhayanandaji, and 
Swami Vandananandaji for giving him permission 
to use the archives of Belur Math. He is obliged 
to Swami Satyavratananda for allowing him to 
use the archives of the Advaita Ashrama and to 
several senior monks of the Order for many less- 
known and unknown facts of those days. 
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trees. Landing there they at first could not 
see anyone. Coming to a store made of 
planks, they found a gentleman there who 
gave them the name and address of the 
owner of the land and told them that the 
owner might sell the land. It belonged to 
Sri Bhagavat Narayan Singh, a resident of 
Patna. They met the owner and arrived at 
an agreement about the sale of the plot. 1 
On February 3, 1898, Rs. 1,001 was paid as 
advance, 2 and on the fourth of the following 
month Rs. 38,999 was paid and the land 
was secured. On March 5, 1898, between 
12 noon and 1 p.m. the indenture was pre- 
sented at Howrah Sub-Registry Office for 
the registration in the name of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

This plot was one of two which, after a 
good deal of search, had originally been 
selected — the other one being at Peneti, 
north of Dakshineswar. Miss Muller had 
objected to the Belur land as it was uneven 
and full of pits and ditches. Swamiji had 
not liked the Peneti land as it was far away 
from Calcutta and the devotees would find 
it very difficult to visit the Math frequently. 
As no other suitable land was found, the 
choice ultimately fell to the Belur land. 

The nature of the land 

The area of the newly acquired land was 
nearly seven acres. 3 There were two en- 
trances — a southern gate opening to Kath- 

Udbodhan, vol. 37, no. 5, p. 237. 

2. (Mrs.) Saralabala Sarkar, Swami Vivek - 
dnanda O Sri Sri Ramakrishna Sangha (Calcutta: 
Bengal Publishers, 1363 b.s.), p. 111. Hereafter, 
Vivekananda O Sangha . 

3. The exact area is not known. The agree- 
ment between Sri Bhagavat Narayan Singh and 
Swami Vivekananda mentions ‘22 Bighas more 
or less’, whereas the Indenture (Debuttar Deed) 
by which Swamiji handed over the land to the 
Trustees on 6 February 1901 reads ‘an area of 
16 bighas more or less’, though no part of the 
land was sold or purchased in between the said 

dates. 

4 



gola Lane (now renamed Sarat Atta Lane), 
and a small northern gate near Hem Pal 
Lane. The land was bounded on the north 
partly by the garden-house of Sri Haridhan 
Datta and partly by the land of Sri Shambhu 
Chandra Pal. Sri Datta’s land was later 
purchased by Belur Math and the house 
came to be known as Leggett House. On 
the south the Math area was bounded 
partly by the land 4 of Kumar Shrish Chandra 
Singh and partly by the land 5 of the above- 
said vendor. On the east there was the 
river Ganga, and on the west there was a 
public road (Kathgola Lane) and the lands 
of Golam Asraff, Mahendra Lai Das and 
Beni Madhav Biswas. 6 

The land was almost uninhabitable, 

though there was a one-storeyed dwelling. 
A portion of the land had formerly been 
used as a small dockyard of Hore-Miller 
Company 7 for repairing small craft and 
boats. The existing land between the 

temples of Holy Mother and Swamiji was 
used for that purpose, and the three deodar 
trees still standing there were used for tying 
the craft and boats. 

A portion of the land was bounded by 
brick walls ( shown in the map ) and the 
area was full of trees. There were three 

4 * This land was later purchased by Belur 
Math. It comprises the southern or back portion 
of the land between the Girish Memorial building 
and the cremation ground. It is now being used 
for cultivation. 

5 * It measured 50 ft. by 44 ft. and was later 
purchased by the Math. The western part of 
the Girish Memorial and the nearby servants’ 
quarters were built on it. 

6 * Golam AsrafFs land was later purchased 
by the Ramakrishna Mission Saradapith, and 
ultimately by the Math. The Mission’s Relief 
Department and the Math’s Arogya-Bhavan are 
now there. Sri Das and Sri Biswas also sold 
their lands to the Math, and the existing paddy 
field stands there. 

7 * Swami Divyatmananda, Divyaprasange 
(Calcutta: Udbodhan Karyalaya, 1385 b.s.), 

p. 153. 




